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EDITOR’S NOTE 


In the middle of the twentieth century, in the wake of 
the vast bloodshed that has characterized three genera- 
‘tions, the Church has begun to prepare itself-for a new 
age of: human history. The world of the Middle Ages has 
come to a close. Technical advances, political transfor- 
mations, moral confusions and -reinvestigations herald 
the dissolution of much that was old, and the stirrings of 
a new spring. What will be the character of the Church’s 
participation in this new age? 

To help answer that question from the perspective of 
Christian belief, the University of Notre Dame Press has 


commissioned a series of biographies of the men who are 


making contemporary Church history, particularly at the 
Second Vatican Council. No special schism or doctrinal 
crisis brought about the Second Vatican Council. Rather, 
as if by an inspiration which then seemed to all the world 
just and obvious, Pope John XXIII called for a Council 
“to bring the Church up to today”—to enable her to take 
stock of herself, on the threshold of a new time. “This.is 
the Council of the twenty-first century,” one of the 
Council Fathers reminded his fellows at a crucial point 
in the debates of 1963. 

Who are these men who begin to prepare the Church 
for the twenty-first century? What forces have shaped 
their past? What are their reflections on the past and 
their thoughts for the future? What special conviction 
has each~of them to bring to the collective wisdom of 
the Church? 


The'story of the group of men—a nation or a Church ' 
or a Council—can best be told through the story.of the 
individual persons who.make it up. True, the action of a 
corporate body is not merely the sum of the actions of 
- individuals;.something new and.sui generis is added. But 
‘corporate action camnot be understood or interpreted 
except as somehow a product of the actions of certain 
individuals, at certain times and under certain pressures, 
and with certain specific ends in view. A full understand- 
ing of the Council must begin with an understanding of 
the men who make it, their hopes, their motivations, 
their conviction’s, and. their fears. 

Our series begins with biographies of. somé of the most 
prominent Council Fathers. These are the men whose 
character and whose decisions day by day lead the Coun- 
cil to define itself in this direction, rather than in that, : 
in this tone of voice, rather than in ‘that. Out of all the 
possibilities open to- the future, these Council Fathers 
move the Church in a certain direction. Their respon- 
sibility is great. Mén of all faiths and men of no faith will 
want to understand these men well: For the Church of 
East and-West, the Church of the twentieth century and 
of the twenty-first, is a powerful force in haman history. 
And the course that Church is taking: lies partly-in their 
hands. 
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Tall, young,-dynamic, Mark G. “McGrath, C.S.C., Bishop 
of. Santiago de Veraguas, Panama, was by virtue of his 
preparation and ‘his position in Latin America one of 
the Council’s significant figures. Few young men amiong 
the Fathers of the Council had a deeper vision and 
understanding of the Church in her mission to meet, 
lead and draw various kinds of men*to Christ. Bishop 
McGrath believes that each man has a place and por- 
tion in the Church, and he never ceases to speak and 
“write with a view ‘to making others equally aware of the 
many-faceted ‘possibilities of development in the Church. 


1. To Panama in 1912 ~ 


Mark McGrath was born in the Panama €anal Zone, 
February 10, 1924, of a’ distinguished Panamanian 
family. He studied in various schools<of Latin America 
and the United States, ‘graduating from LaSalle Military 
Academy in New York. 

His father, John Thomas McGrath, was a native of 
Trenton, New Jersey. He went to Panama in 1912 to 
work on the Carial, became captain of a dredge boat and 
was very active in the Canal Zone. He organized the 
Knights of Columbus and aided the Vincentian Fathers. 
In 1917 -he married Louise Reriauld, who had come to 
the Canal Zone with her brother from their home in 

” Cartago, Costa Rica. They had four sons, John, Robert, 
Eugene and Mark. ‘An accident took the life of the boys’ 
father in 1928, eleven’ years after his marriage. 


Sometime later, Louise McGrath married her hus- 
band’s close friend and business associate, Henry DeJean. 
In 1931 a son was born of this marriage, named Henry. 
He suffered a tragic death in 1954: he was the pilot ‘of 
a navy bomber when, on night maneuvers out of Vir- 
ginia, the plane crashed and the entire crew perished. 

The other brothers—Bob, Jack and Gene— studied in 
various schools and universities, took part in military 
activities and are now in business in Panama, living there 
with their-wives and families. From 1940:to 1942 Mark 
was an undergraduate in the College of Arts and Letters 
at the University of Notre Dame. 

His experiences as a student led him to grasp the im- 
portance of the layman’s role in thé Church, about 
which he was well equipped to speak some twenty years 
later at the Council. He‘was known to be’ intensely com- 
mitted to whatever he was doing. He served as news 
editor fot the Notre Dame student publication Scholastic. 
‘He took part in the-work of Catholic Action among col- 
lege students on a national level and was, for a term, 
president of the campus Young Christian Students. group. 
These were the early, experimental stages .of the Young 
Christian Students- movement in the’ United States, and 
Mark had to face its many basic problems, both of theory 
and adaptation. In 1941, he was a member of the United 
States delegatidn to. the International Meeting of Pax 
Romana in Bogota, Colombia, where he caught a glimpse 
of the world-wide scope of the problems of Christianity 
in the present century. 


2. Latin America'and.Notre Dame 


In his early lay apostolic activity, Mark was preatly in- 
fluenced. by Father Louis J, Putz, C.S.C., widely known 
pioneer of Catholic Action in the United States. Father 
Putz had acquired his profound understanding of and 
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zeal for the lay apostolate during his stay in France where 

he ‘had worked closely with Catholic Action groups; 

thus he had brought the fruits of his labors to Notre 

Dame, from which point the Young Christian Students 

movement gradually. spread far and wide. And hence 

~ Mark McGrath -began to develop both a social and in- 
tellectual approach to Catholic Action—the oe of 
“all things in Christ.” 

As a student at Notre Damé, Mark was well ‘liked and 
has always given evidence of a strong personality, con- 
-veying the impression of pushing a bit too much. This 
type of untiring drive has characterized him thfough the 

“years. He is a man of very definite‘and clearly organized 
Opinions, but is never insensitive to the ideas of others. 

Another important influence during his college days 
was that of Father William Cunningham, C.S.C., who 
because of his fondness for Latin America and its young 
people was greatly instrumental in bringing Latin stu- 
dents to the University of Notre Dame and to other col- 
léges in the United States. In 1961, in fact, the Catholic 
Committee on Inter-American Student Progress honored 
Father Cunningham for his work with Latin American 
youth residing at Catholic colleges in this country. In- 
deed, the basic program of the CCISP is based on his 

, early effort. Mark McGrath had a high regard for Father 
Cunningham’s ideals and assisted him faithfully and ably 
throughout his student years. 

At Notre Dame Mark belonged to the debating tedm, 
and early honed his ability to think clearly. Thé need to 
delve deeply into the core of an opponent’s- argument, 
to carve’ out its meat, to measure its heft against that of 
his own position and then succesfully to rebut and defend 
his thesis taught him poise and assurance. He learned to 
speak decisively, accurately, freely, and from conviction 
as well as experience. His talent in public speaking earned 
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him a‘ place on the Notre Dame -Speakers’ Bureau. He 
was much in demand.and often addressed meetings of 
various types. At one Holy Name breakfast, in. 1941, he 
gave ‘an excellent talk on United States-Latin American 
relations. % 

McGrath said that in order to reach a sincere and 
lasting union with Latin America_the United States must 
appeal to the people themselves. “A strong uniting factor 
must be.found,” he said, “one that will urge these people 
to sacrifice some national intérests for the Pan-American 
’ ideal.” He mage clear that he did not méan “simply the 
expedient and supefficial cajoling of political’ alliances 
with ‘South American leaders who do not: have the moral 
backing of their people.’” 

The young* McGrath insisted that the liberal and 
atheistic leahings of Latin American leaders are not 
nearly so important as the fact that 95 per cent of the 
péople-are Catholic. He stressed the depth of Catholic 
sentiment and its efféct on diplomacy. He ufged that our: 
nation’s ambassadors and represenfatives..be Catholic, or 
at least informed about Catholicism, thus better to serve 
the cause of harmony and unity. ‘It is “through Catholic- 
ism that we can’ expect a warm handclasp from the people 
of South America.” 

These considerations he has often repeated on both - 
sidés of the.border and to men of all ranks and walks of 
life. He thinks the point is as valid and basic today as in 
1941. In 1964, for example, he-addressed a major con- 
ference in Chicago, attended. by six cardinals, numerous 
members of the hierarchy, priests, religious and lay per- 
sons from bath, North and South American countries. 

“We are at present on the front edge of a reat wave of 
inter-American co-operative. action,” Bishop McGrath 
said. In *this wise, “the Catholic Church of North and 
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Latin America must perforce exercise a determining role 
in what is to come.” 

This role would be “in the properly religious sphere,” 
but it would also entail supplying the “dynami¢ motiva- 
tion for a better social order without which no Alliance 
for Progress can move fast or far.” The Bishop com- 
plained: “This. role of thé Catholic Church in our hemi- 
sphere is an obvious truth which many enthusiasts of 
inter-American work would appear ‘to ignore.” 

Ignorance, scandalous ignorance, .is the Number One 
enemy. “The first truth we must recall: in ‘all its bald 
réality is that the United States and Latin America in 
their civilizations and cultures: have been foreign to one 
another since. they begari.” Even today; he said, the stu- 
dent in the United States “learns almost. nothing about 
the nations and territories to‘the south. In Latin America, 
despite the present might of :the United States, classroom 
history often gives the meagerest report of her’ past.” 

There can be no friendship without acquaintanceship 
and knowledge. “Friendship that is the fruit of religious 
or political expedience—for example, aid to Latin 
America when Communism threatens, or the lending of 
priests to relieve a present local shortage—does not out- 
live the expedience. The services it’ renders aré unilateral 
because they do not make real contact at the other end; 
and the same services are conceived at home’ and ex- 
ported intact-without a-sufficient feel for the ‘friend,’ his 
way of living, his way of thiriking, the pattern of his prob- 
lems.” 

The young Mark McGrath’s years of observation and 
memory were.speaking through the voice of Bishop Mc- 
Grath in Chicago that day. 


’ 


3. Novice with a Vision : 
in the late summer of 1942, McGrath entered the. noviti- 
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ate of the Congregation of Holy Cross. Due to the exi- 
gencies of the extra wartime semester at Notre Dame, 
McGrath was late in joining the other novices. Neverthe- 
less, his talent for vocal leadership and his need: for in- 
volvement became manifest soon enough. 

Shortly after arriving, ‘he presented himself to the 
Master. of Novices and requested permission to inaugur- 
ate Catholic Action activities among the seminarians. As 
soon as his proposal was approved, he began to organize 
discussion groups..In spite of his enthusiastic promotion 
of such apostolic activity, he was highly respectful of au- 
thority, even though he never hesitated to ‘express his 
convictions when he felt it necessary. 

He was made editor of the novitiate publication, The 
Apprentice. Striking evidence of his perceptiveness ap- 
pears in a farewell editorial: he -wrote at the end of his . 
tenure. In. part he said: ie x 


The novitiate is intended to change a man, to im- 
plant in him that new leaven which the graces of his 
profession and religious life may raise to fill his soul. 
Now, between August 1942 and August 1943, what 
has been the most striking change in our mental 
attitide? ... 

There is ore fing the novitiate year cannot fail 
to accomplish in each novice: to bring him into a 
vivid awareness of. reality, the stark realty of God 
and man, the Creator:and the created . . He does 
not learn many things; or even anything absolutely 
new to him, but for once he learns something well—he 
rather absorbs it than learns it, for it sinks deeply into 
his mind to remain a principle for,life, a motive for the 
service of God... . ; 

Not many men receive this grace—this grace of 
truth. ... . 

But now, in’ pure. mercy, God has chosen us. . . 
to teach us His Truth. And this is not all. While He 
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has taught us the bare Truth of all things, He has 
pointed out to us in fine detail just what we need do 
to fully accomplish His divine will. We know by ex- 
perience that all men seek happiness; and we know 
by faith that the only true happiness is to be found in 
accomplishing our part in the manifold will of God. 

. We live by-faith, and. by faith we know that we 
live by truth. Nothing cam be more consoling! To 
spend a day doing conscientiously what our rule and 
duties call for, and to bring the day to a close in the | 
certainty that we have done God’s will—this is true 
peace and the promise of lasting joy. 

These are convictions‘to which: our souls have been 
introduced. They are not yet wholly ours—so fleeting 
are they as sometimes to vanish from before us. But 
‘though our eyes may not always see the road ahead, 
our feet are firmly fixed upon it and our minds enjoy 
a calm confidence that will ride easily over the rough 
spots ahead. It is a foretaste of joy as it is a fore-assur- 
_ance of it. We have set our feet upon the path of God’s 

will, and we know that we need only walk ahead 
towards the, fullness of our happiness and the greatest 
service our love can offer to Him, our Creator. 


~ 


In the seminary Mark McGrath was a fine example of 
dedicated youth. He lived the life of a poor man, though 
he had come from wealth and comfort. He faithfully ob- 
served the rule, and worked hard. He showed his deter- 
mination in every field. He was a good sportsman, and 
at least tried to do his. best on a playing field.” 
The road ahead for Mark McGrath was, and remains, 
a long one, but certainly he has “set his feet upon the 
path of God’s will” and certainly he looks to “the great- 
est service our love can offer.” He will return many times 
to consider that “new leaven” and will act to knead it 
and make it active, not only in his own religious and 
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priestly life but also in the lives-of all whonr he ‘touches, 
religigus and lay alike. 


4, First the Pieces 2 


The neéd to find and spread truth rons like a warp thread 
through all his works. In January 1964, in-the paper- for 
the- CICOP’ Conference, his opening statement thus 
presented this theme: 2 


Man, unlike purely spiritual beings, sees first the. 
pieces: of truth and must.exert his reflective powers if 
he would arrive at a whole view through effort, 
patience and. spiritual concentration. We are often 
lazy, impatient or prene to rapid and nervous activism 
of a rather pragmatic kind; and so it is that the whole- 
some truths of life, death and eternity genérally escape 
us except when they are rudely thrust: upon our minds 
by crisis or by tragedy. So itis likewise that we can 
make the mistake of intidting ; and’ promoting vast pro- 
grams of social ‘action without ‘taking pause to bring 
into the forefront.of our thinkinig those several truths 
—whether historical, -scientific, techriical, social or 
religious—which we very weH know -to be not only 
valid but vital to the. proper guidance of whatever 
program we intend to carry on. 


Again, in a magazine called Leaven, a-strong voice of 
the lay apostolate, the issue of October 1964 carried an 
aiticle -by Bishop McGrath in‘which- he wrote: 


We should be in the forefront of world organiza- 
tions. And this is logical—logical with-our doctrine, 
our basic doctrine, the soul of our doctrine and our 
‘lifé in brotherly love... . - 

The ‘Communists dre essentially world-minded. I 
have been witnessing in Latin América, in many in- 
stances, the tremendous generosity of sincere Com- 
munists in carrying out this principle of community— 
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of world community. This is a contradiction, because 
we are the-Christians and they have stolen, in a certain 
sense, our doctrine. I won’t say they have stolen, our 
fire, because our fire remains with us; it is the fire of 
the Holy Spirit which, should inspire us to a conscious- 
ness of our collective unity in Christ and a collective 
‘unity with all men, even though they’ might not yet 
‘be incorporated into the -Mystical Body of Christ. 


Bishop McGrath, the wise and concerned ‘shepherd, 
closed the above paragraph with.a small,-almost grieving, 
comment: “But this fire is too often dormant within us.” 


5. <A Thesis-with a Bite = 


In September 1943 he took his first vows and returned 
to the. university where he graduated magna cum laude 
in philosophy in 1945. After this he went to Holy Cross 
College in Washington to complete his theological. stud-. 
-ies. In Washington he continued his interest in the lay 
apostolate. He worked as a chaplain’s assistarit at the 
National Reform School in Washington. He ‘involved 
himself there with the Puerto Rican population. 

On June.11, 1949, Mark was ordained in the Cathed- 
ral of Panama by Bishop-Preciado of Colombia, assisted 
by Archbishop Beckman-of Panama. 

He began his graduate studies in theology at the In- 
stitut'Catholique in Paris,.and then moved on to attend 
the Angelicum in Rome, where he. received a doctorate 
in theology in April 1953. He visited many centers of 
the lay apostolate in Europe, and his ideas matured. 

Father McGrath -chose for his doctoral dissertation a 
topic almost prophetic in light .of what was to come: 
“The Vatican Council’s Teaching on the Evolution of 
Dogma.” These years of work gave him intense convic- 
tioris' to which he latér attested when he. served on fhe 
Theology Commission for Vatican II, the Commission 
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fesponsible for the principal docaments of the Courtcil 
and the Commission whose work will touch so deeply 
the lives’of all those who make up the Church. 

During those years, he sharpened his talents in another 
field. Born into a bilingual environment int Panama— 
Spanish and English—he added to his accomplishments 
French, German and Italian, as well as the Latin. and 
Greek of his theology courses. He advanced i in the use of 
these languages by spending summer vacations in Ger- 
many, Spain and other countries. This contact with the 
people was vital to him then, and likewise secured for 
his future a firm knowledge of situations and customs. 
It. intensified his appreciation of the worth of each man 
arid of all fen. When he would raise his voice to speak 
of and for the layman, he had a wide understanding of 
divers customs and problems. Having developed in many 
different environments, his insights are deep and pro- 
found, ‘and based on personal experience. 
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6. A Summer Home ora Hovel / ° 


In April 1953, Father McGrath was assigned by his 
superiors to St. George’s College, which the Holy Cross 
Fathers conducted, in, Sdntiago, Chile. Here he -began 
an active, growing apostolate which had prepared him 
well for his future responsibilities. Even a cursory glance 
at the Chilean scene shows the existence of. two great 
worlds, one developed and one underdeveloped. Al- 
though they exist side ‘by side, they are separated by‘ 
tremendous cultural, economic and social gulfs. Socially, 
' the developed world ranges from a comfortable middle 
class to an aristocracy., Economically, it ranges from own- 
img one’s own home and: automobile to belonging to a 
private club and owning a summer home. Culturally, 
the developed world has everything from téchnical train- 
ing to a university degree, from a knowledge of English 
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to a trip abroad. The other world-is that of the slum 
dweller, the worker and the displaced. This is the world 
of the drafty shack, the dirt-floor, the naked light bulb, 
the hovel without running water. Those who read, read 
little. Those who go to grade school seldom finish. This is 
the world of the struggle of classes, of economic and 
social tensions, of injustice, ignorance, dispossession. 
This is the world which needs help from persons who 
love justice, for no one there can possibly pick himself up 
by his own bootstraps. 

The existence of two such opposite elements inspired 
Father McGrath to found St. George’s Social Works in 
_ 1954. He was a teacher and spiritual director at St. 
George’s and, between classes; he saw. the great need for 
brotherhood. He formed a group of young people in the 
spirit of the Gospels and’sent them out to visit the world 
of the underdeveloped. The first encounters of the mem- 
bers of St. George’s Social Works with the poor produced 
shattering insights, friendships and the beginning of ma- 
terial help. 

As awareness of the class-system problems increased, 
further activities were devised. All sorts of co-operatives 
were formed, as well as youth centers, emergency hous- 
ing plans and a training school for workers. 

The widening range of activities experienced by the 
members brought about significant changes within the 
group itself: At first it was homogeneous: young people 
with fine community spirit who were*inspired by Father 
McGrath. Their work tended to be catechetical and 
clerical. Their idea°was “help the pastor” in his work. 
But as the group- developed it became less clerical in its 
mentality. Thé chaplain soon changed his role to that of 
helper of the group instead of the one the group helped. 
Biblical discussions were translated into works which 
pertained more directly to the temporal order, such as 
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co-operatives; social centers, and the like A greater 
awareness of the responsibility of the Jayman towards 
the temporal-order became yisible in St. George’s Social 
Works. . < 

In the founding and developing of this activity, Father 
McGrath expressed in a.creative. way his appreciation 
of the place of the. layman. Throughout his writings 
since. 1954 the same thought has been reiterated several 
times; He wrote in 1964: + = | 


co 


~ The Church as a religious society is distinct from 
the temporal -order. Christian men; ‘however, live 
deeply .efmbedded in temporal order. -Christ nrakes 
Himself present in- each of ‘these two manners: in- 
directly, through dovtrine, and directly, through its . 
personal and prudential -application. In this area’ we 
run into’ many: of thé problems which have typified in- 
one_age or another the question of the Church ahd the 
teihporal order: ‘the problém of Church and State, of 
censorship and all forms of Church’ monitoring of 
morals, of collaboration betwéen Churches. for social 
welfare, of active toleration for all Churchés, etc. We 
-néed-only mention them-here and point out how situa- 
tions and- human criteria over the cénturies bring one 
of another problem to the fore. As in all matters of 
dynamic* human relations, especrally when compli- 
cated.by the. divine, an active balances aequired. 


_Father McGrath developed his thinking along these 
lines of social growth and imprévement in Chile as he. 
viewed. the needs in his country. In 1959 he wrote of his 
conviction that ‘ ‘there are many bright lights. to balance 
the shadows of the Catholic picture in Chile. First, the 
Church is-still beyorid doubt the greatest sirigle social 
and moral force in the land. Secondly, the bulk. of the 
clergy is very sharply aware of the various problems. we 
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have -presehted. They are not only open to solutions but 
are actively experimenting with many that havé beén pro- 
posed. Finally, it is true that the laity, especially the wni- 
‘versity and young professional groups, are aye nne to 
the. challenge of the times.” 

Along’ with teaching religion at. St. George’s, ‘he began 
in 1954 to teach on the Faculty of Theology at the Catho- 
lic University of Chile. In 1959 he was named dean of 
that school. One achievement during those years was 
the review: Tedlogia y Vida, which he directed. In. this 
learned journal and its accompanying work, he was un- 
knowingly preparing himself for his later role as a’ mem- 
‘ber of the Theological Commission of Vatican II. 

His words on the subject-of social reform became more 


_ acute ‘and frequent. By the time they.would finally reach 


the Council hall itself, they would not be idle chatter, 
but- the result of hard: experience growing out of those 
years with the young people of St. George’s Social Works. 

He felt then, as now, that the true and deep Catholicity 
of-the Latin Americans would bring them to the time of 
knowing, understanding and practicing Catholic social 
teachings in actual fact—not merely in theory or as a 
progtam of abstract principles. Many encouraging move- 
ments were prevalent by 1959, and a “multiplication of 
‘these.. . . could bring about a Christian revolution— 
peaceful and penetrating.” He was pleaséd that the young. 
people. belonging to the various Catholic Action groups 
were becoming restless with the constant round of parties 
and soeial activities, and were seeking something quite 
real, seeking to give themselves in real service. 

He: also Spoke and wrote frequently of his conviction 
that North American Catholics could help. Latin “America 
a great deal, provided they realize the true facts and 
approach the situation honestly and squarely. North 
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Aftnerican Catholics, he said, “have much to learn’ about 
the Church in Latin -America, and much to learn from 
it.” 

In all his needs throughout the years in Latin America, 
‘Bishop McGrath had turned to the members of the Latin 
American hierarchy, for whom he had great regard, and’ 
on ‘whose guidance and instruction he has leaned heavily. 

Since first coming to Chile, Father McGrath worked 
closely with Bishop Manuel Larrain. Involved in -an 
early. project with the Bishop in-the Diocese of Talca, he 
led a.group of students. in missionary activities. Bishop 
Larrain has long taken a progressive stand and has long 
spoken out for social justice. As president of CELAM, 
the episcopal conference of Latin America, Bishop Lar- 
rain is most influential in matters of pastoral affairs in 
the Latin American countries. Bishop McGrath remains 
one of his closest collaborators. 

Another of the great voices of Latin America is that 
of Raul Cardinal Silva, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
‘Santiago, Chile. Articulate and. dedicated, Cardinal Silva 
is frequently heard’in the Coungil. As a progressive mem- 
ber of the Latin* American ‘hierarchy and as ‘a man: of 
great courage, he too has had a strong influence on 
Bishop. McGrath, and has often encouraged hirh to- speak 
out and to speak what he thinks is right and necessary, 
even though others may disagtee or refuse to accept what 
he has to say. 

In spite of his fine work and dedicated efforts in the 
teaching field, Father McGrath’s days in that role were 
growing short. As he later said of himself: “My appoint- 
ment to the position of Auxiliary Bishop -of Panama 
suddenly and abruptly ended my career as a -ptacticing 
theologian.” He later explained: “TI think it is a. very sad’ 
commentary to feel that. theology is necessarily over for 
a bishop. We cannot be practicing theologians, in the 
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sense of scientific investigators, but we should be practi- 
cal theologians.” 

In October 1961, Mark McGrath was consecrated 
Auxiliary Bishop for the Archdiocese of Panama City, 
and his téaching ministry took on a new form. 


7. The Need for Antifreeze 


Bishop McGrath has long given every evidence of his 
ability to penetrate the inner-core of any topic he studies. 
This, of course, has-been most evident throughout his 
early years of evaluating Latin America, his first love, 
and has been shown quite pointedly in his talks and 
writings. His approach to the social “revolution” ‘in that 
area is typical of his’earnestness and honesty. 

At the CICOP Conference in 1965 he spoke on the 
subject “The Church and Change.” He said: 


Many have remarked that we Catholics must develop 
a theology of progressive change. We ‘have in recent 
centuries often allowed ourselves to fall into a men- 
tality of -fixity that would freeze forever in equal 
permanency what is essential and_what is transitory in 
our teaching and in our worship. 

Take our liturgy, for instance. How difficult it was 
for us to ‘get over the hump’ of resistance to the use of 
‘the vernacular in the mass. Latin in the liturgy, in the 
minds of most of us, had taken on a permanency and 
necessity almost equal to the dogma_of transubstantia- 
tion. Almost up to the eve of the Council those who 
spoke or wrote in favor of, introducing the vernacular 
into the celebration of the mass were widely con- 
sidered thoughtless rebels who were toying with the 
very deposit of the Faith. Yet.now, post factum, after 
the publication of the Constitution on the Sacred 
Liturgy, we recognize that not only the use of Latin 
but also the use of many other elements of cult in the 
mass (vestments, gestures, Gregorian chant, etc.) are 
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shistorical accretions, which in theif time ‘represented 
improvements inthe manner-of ‘dramatizing the’ divine 
sacrifice and which may and must be subject to-change 
in our time and. i in the future, undér. the careful guid- 
ance-of Church. authority, so that this- sacrifice -will -be 
more intelligible and TMeaningful and anore -fruitfully 
shared in by. the peoples of new centuries and different 
cultures. 
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In August 1964, Bishop McGrath addressed the Con-- 
‘ference of Major Superiors of Women.’ Here’ he made 
evéry effort to poimt out the meaning and importance of 
_the- Council’s-directives fiom the point of-view of-a re- 
ligious Superior. He attempted -to guide their thinking 
and understanding; and pointed out. ‘to them the-new in- 
tensification “of the religious commitment, of their Sisters 
which would come from a: real appreciation, of the inner 
meaning of the Council: 


You might ask of a-talk of this nature, numerous 
- sharp and véty practical norths for the Church in the 
twentieth century—the Church should act thus and so 
in such.or other situation. This would.be to’grievously 
underestimate the Council. The Church’s aggiorna- 
mento may be judged by some of its-practical-tifeasures 
—for example, the ‘introduction of the vernacular 
into the Western liturgy; as, indeed, a tree may be 
judged by its fruits. But the tree is more than the 
fruit; and the aggiornamento is far more than a series 
of practical changes, which taken alone would have 
no .more than the’ pragmatic value -of selling religion 
better: today. This’ i$ not easy to grasp, 
Many-cf us bishops, I warrant, arrived in Rome in 
October 1962, ready for'a one- or two-session Council 
> of: -easily decided adjustments in doctrine and practice, 
The trémendously wide gamut of matters to discuss in 
“seventy-six proposed constitutions argued the same 
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kind of extensive: approach—a complete retrimming 
of our ecclesiastical ‘gardens; a large task, to be: sure, 
but relatively simple. This‘however, was not the Lord’s 
purpose in this Council, as ‘soon. became evident in 
Pope Sohn’ S opening discourse and in the piercing 


* manner in which the Council Fathers went tothe root 


of every matter posed. The entire arrangement of the 
garden was‘in question.. . 

Thus*what was considered by many to be a pastoral 
council, in thé.sense of merely practical and organiza- 
tional, showed once more that no pastoral action or 
reform is worth its salt which does not proceed from a 
deep regard for the divine plan: where we have come 
from and where we are going in answer to-God’s call. 
Thus by the end of the first-session, in December 1962, 
thé Council had come to settle clearly upon its twin 
doctrinal foundations: The Church in Herself and the 
Church’s Mission to the. World. ‘Thus, also, we came 
to know that, the procéss - -of interral growth in the 


Spirit, which -is the true.aggiornamento of the Council, 


would require aeons year, and another; and 
another. 

I beg you not to miss sai first lesson of the Council. 
Do not change for change’s sake; not even for apostolic 
success alone. Do not change away from Revelation, 
away from the Church, ever; but rather consciously 
sink your soul roots ever deeper into the divine Word 
m the life and authority of the Church. Think of the 
world around us, the signs of the time, and with pro- 
foundest éompassion seek to understand and to con- 
tact through the ecumenical dialogue with all Chris- 
tians and by throwing out a: bridge to, the modern, the 
doubting world. 

More important than the change itself is the 1 reason 
why; and every. nun should grasp it. So, too, with more 
important adaptations in the religious life today. They 
must proceed from ‘within; from the nature-and mis- 
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sion of religious women. in“the Church and jn the 
-world today. *. : 


8. An Archive or a Human Mind? 


Even before the opening of the first session of Vatican 
Ii, in August 1962, Bishop McGrath had voiced -his 
thinking on “change” as it applies to the evolution of 
doctrine:, ‘ 


If you have ever studied or read_ anything about 
what is called in the Church the evolution of doctrine, 
you will réalize that the same situation of which T am 

, speaking here obtains. The Church cannot add one 
jot or iota to wHat. Christ has preached, and that Rev- 
elation ended with the death of the last Apostle. But it 
is inconceivable that the doctrine be placed in the hu- 
tnan mind and not grow in terms of understanding of 
the doctrine. Christian Revelation would have had to 
be placed in archives,‘rather than in human minds, if it 
were not expected to grow in its consequences. The 
more we consider pregnant truths, the more conclu- 
sions we can draw’ from them. Revelation grows, not 
in itself, but in, our understanding of it. Arid the same 
applies to social doctrine. The social ‘principles are 
there. But as new situati6ns occur and as new minds 
appéar on the horizon«to study the situation in the 
light of Christian principles, new conclusions are 
drawn out of’ it. 


There follows -a logical, step-by-step development of 
the ‘growth of social doctrine until: 


We have thé Church’s social teaching as the result 
of the fusion of ‘theology and of a real knowledge’ of 
the social situation in which we live. And when we 
conceive of it in that fashion we can see that it is a 
growing thing, necessarily a growing and dynamic 
doctrine, and that*in the construction of this social 
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t ‘ 
teaching we must expect and-demand ‘the participation 
of Christian economists, sociologists, ‘Christian social 
workers. Iii this.case, it is not a question, of being a 
priest, nun or lay persori; it is a question of being 
competent. In theology, of course, we refer always to 
the authorized teachers of the Church, the bishops 
and their delegates. 


9. While Sitting ont a Powder Keg 


Bishop McGrath is recognized as a master orator. Gifted 
with a comanding voice and an easy flow of language, 
he is consistently singled out to speak at various pro- 
grams, conferences and conventions. In his talks he 
shows an aptness to handle a variety of topics in a clear- 
cut, Objective manner. While almost always alluding to 
‘his beloved Latin America, he nonetheless tackles an 
assigned subject and applies himself to it, never failing 
to deliver a well-planned address. Surely his years of de- 
bating and his mafy and varied works in the journalistic 
field have borne admirable fruit in his ability to come to 
the point. 

An associate had to read the paper Bishop McGrath 
intended to deliver before the CICOP Conference group 


in Chicago on January 20, 1964. Father Mahon ex- 


plained ‘to the CICOP delegates: 


Sunday morning we buried the sixteen boys who 
were killed on the first nights and.days of rioting (in 
the demonstrations over the flying of the United States 

~ flag). A hundred thousand people were at the funeral. 

It was a very tense moment. The Bishop headed the 

procession in the three-mile walk to the cemetery in the 
blazing sun. . 

--Then I returned with him to his work on this con- 

ference paper. He could easily, I think, have written 

a very fascinating: paper On the crisis in Panama. It is 
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‘a 


a. tribute to his profundity that he: did. not, because 
scrises come ‘and go-in. every Country..As a fine theo- 
Jogian and a good pastor, he wanted to present you 
with something ‘ on a far bigger. crisis, the-.crisis that is 
going on in the Church in this modern day. : 
‘Imagine, then, Bishop McGrath—tall, young, very 
-dynamlic—sitting on top of the keg -of powees in 
Panama as he wrote these page’. | 


Throughout the crisis, Bishop McGrath bréught to- 
gether numerous religious leaders for common planning; 
their role as peacemakers was difficult but temporarily 
successful. But in his conference, Bishop McGrath did 
not refer to’ these difficulties. 

-Knowing so well the teaching of dogma through Vati- 
can ‘I; and beirig S80 strongly impressed with thé neéd for 
‘further devefopments,. the Bishop was deeply concerned 
about the problem of change and continuity, both in thé 
Church and in the world at Jarge. He said: “It is not for 
us 0 pose as Prophets; nor to pretend ihat the determi- 
nation of what is to come in world history depends uni- 
laterally upon the Church: Yet we cannot miss_the im- 
‘portance of the Church’s own self-examination today, nor 
of her reappraisal of the-modern world, and her mission 
to that world.” He voiced his own policy: “We must think 
through with the Council; not brashly or alone, but care- 
fully, confidently, theologically. . . . He knew that 
progress had always-teen slow, and would contiriue to 
be'slow. 

-In his previously méntioned addréss to the Major Su- 
periors, of Women in 1964, the _Bishop thus. _deseribed 
the Constitution on the Church: _ 


The Church herself, so notably -on the defensive 
since Trent, and often negatively so as ifi the case of 
the Syllabus « of 1864, -sets a new tone .and begins the 
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Council was a message of hope and affection from the 
Council .Fathers tothe peoples of: the world. Truly 
this marks an epoch. Will this dialogue be fruitful? 
Will the Churéh and modern civilization -now find a 
common path, or will they once again turn their backs 
upon oné another. and set off. upon separate reads? 


‘His own hopes and aspirations are bound up ‘in that 
small paragraph, and he seems to be searching along 
these lines even as he speaks in public during the days 
leading toward the conclusion of the Council. 


10; Think with History 


Bishop McGrath stands out in the ranks of those who 
study, meditate, pray over, and at length interpret. for 
those gifted with lesser vision ‘the inner mystery of. the 
Church, the real-heart-of the matter. Ini spite of his adept 
handling of many subjects, there is no other area of con- 
cern so notably and so significantly treated by him in his 
lectures ‘and writings. Sé numerous are his sources on 
the mystery of the Church, sa frequent the instances in 
which he. develops this theme, that it is difficult for the 
* biographer -to choose othér than at random. The bishop 
continually asks: * What is the Church? What is the 
Church’s mission? What is the Church’s mission today? 
He approaches these questions from many sides. Thus 
he’ answers: ; 


The Church, ecclesia, as the word suggests, IS a 
calling-together of all men in Christ. Since it is one 
‘with Him—His extension through time and eternity, 
the collection and formatioén of His members unto the 
fullhess of His Body—it is extended to all men. 
Nothing human ‘is foreign to the Church, and there- 
fore every human value, that is, everything that is of 
‘value ‘to men or to any than, interests the. Church and 
is somehow her concern. The Chutch is universal in 
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het meaning and in her mission. -It is the Church of 
all-men. It is the Church .of man. 

Thus it is that the Council. presents the Church to. 
us first as Mystery, then.as the People of-God, then in 
her hierarchical étructure, then in thie laity and. re- 
ligious, and finally in the Blessed Virgin. . . . This is 
not a juridical or. an apologetic approach—though it 
doés not deny the value’ or nécessity of ‘either; it is a 
doctrinal exposition—statting’ from the view of the 
faith in the revealed Word and developing in widening 
vistas of meditative theoldgy. 


In this talk he continued with an extensive devélop- 


ment of the Constitution on the Church, delving quickly, 
swiftly, to the center of-each section .or chapter: 


t 


It is the eternal counsel of God that Christ, His Son, 
redeeming all men upon the cross, sent forth with the 
Father into all who believe in Him the Eternal Spirit. 
Thus is formed the mysterious union of men in God 
through Christ by ‘the action of the Holy Spirit, de- 
signed from eternity, fulfilled progressively in time, 
crowned and completed in the final coming of the 
Lord. 

The rest of the “Constitution spells out this’ mag- 
nificent cosmic vision of the Church, the divine-human 
society, the sacrament of God’s presence and salvation 
in time, from eternity to eternity, identical with Christ, 
the Whole Christ. 

The second chapter begins the eae of the 
human components. of the Church... . . The funda- 
mental reality comes first; our common incorporation 
in Christ, as His brothers, the family of God, the peo- 
ple of God. .. . There are treasures here for meditation 
on Catholic spirituality. The. fullest flowering of sanc- 
tity. can only be found. in the Church; yet: how heavy 
an obligation this places upon him who calls himself 
a Catholic! 
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The fourth chapter, on the laity, is the fruit of much 
that ‘has been lived and thought by the Church in this 
century. . .. What is said of the laity in this chapter 
lays much of the doctrinal foundation for what is to 
come in the: Constitution on the Apostolate of the 
Laity, and also of much that will be said in the Con- 
stitution on the Church and the-Modern World, where- 
in the action of the Church upon the world through her 
official authority and through the presence of her laity 
is clearly distinguished. At length a theology of the 
layman’s function in the Church—in the liturgy, in 
the religious’apostolate,.as a projection of her thought. 
and moral influence into the temporal order, where 
he must build toward a better world with all men of 
good will; at, last these. levels and kinds of lay action 
are to.be described and set.in relation to the-action and 
authority of the hierarchy... . 


N 


On the mission of the Church, the Bishop remarked: 


In the theology of the missions we are told that the 
mission of the Church, strictly speaking, is to make 
herself present to all men, to constitute herself in all 
parts of the earth so that the Gospel is made known 
to all men. The conversion of men is, ultimately, the 
responsibility: of each individual. 

Obviously, before we get any deeper into the ques- 
tion, I want to say that the Church’s role is double. It 
is that of a directly religious influence, the apostolate 
or the mission directly taken. The preaching. of the 
Word of God and the, promotion of the life of Christ 
in all mankind constitute this directly religious role. 
But there is also a necessarily temporal or social work 
which accompanies this religious work. The two tasks 
-are obviously present, and neither can be rejected. The 
problem is: In what does each of these tasks consist? 
What is the relationship betwen the two? And what 1 1S 
the emphasis that is due to each? 
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11. The Back Door is Rural 


Beyond that, we can express the Church’s role in a 
more. ‘positive, way ..; the Church must, provide. the 
basic moral principles which guide- our. social living. 

The first: task of the Church is to preach-the Word 
of God, and thus create a community of believers. 
They, in turn, receive the sacraments which incorpo- 
rate thei into the- Church, -creating the structure of 

-the Church, This structure.is that of the lay Ped 
of all soulg who can receive the’ other sacraments . 
who can also participate. in‘ its apostolate. .. .. From 
this’ sacramental. community, the Eucharistic -comi- 
munity, must flow the good works. of Christians. 


~ 


.As one might -expect, Bishop McGrath most generally 
explains the Church’s. mission ‘with regard to the wofld 
of today in the light of Latin America arid-its social and 
spiritual “revolution.” Nonetheless he always instructs his 
hearers not to think only in terms-of the mission of today, 
but to be able to trace it through the various historical - 
situations. in which it has developed. 
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It is God who acts.through Christ in His Church. 
Toward what end? Toward unity: the unity of all 
men in the love of God, in the unity. of the living God.~ 
All born. and yet unborn are to be ‘inéorporated nto, 
Christ: with Him they form the Church; they are the 
Church. He acts upon all, near and afar, through the 
invisible Spirit of-God and through the visible ministry 
.Of His members. It:is a ‘truly fremendous mystery,’ said 
Pope Pius XII, that we depend upon one another- for 
eau salvation. We are not saved singly but “in society 
that we 


have, all that we know, all that we desire. ~ 

- In the Church we receive the spirit of love which 
will enable and bring to fruition all our’single natures, 
desires: and efforts. The Chutch ‘is the instrument of 
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Christ which would make us divine together with and 
in Him; but- it. does so in the full social -and historical 
context in which our salvation is to be wrought upon 
earth. 


With respect to his own diocese, Bishop McGrath has 
the opportunity to work out many of the problems, as he 
sees them, enlightened and informed by his years of work 
in social fiélds and by his intensivé awareness of the 
Church’s role. Latin America is in the process of change, 
not only materially but formally, and it is up to the 
Church, he says, to not only analyze the problems and 
the circumstances, but to come up with the methods of 
approaching solutions. Politically, he feels, the rural areas 
of Latin America are less important due to depopulation 
and a smaller voting population. ‘Unfortunately, this leads 
to a danger of Communism coming in through the back 
door, sincé’ simple country people have less contact with 
sources’ of information and ‘develapment. 5 

Similarly he feels it is dangerous to neglect the rural 
areas. Fewer priests and religious assigned to such sec- 
tions of Latin Ameficarr countries means fewer people 
taught the truths of-a Faith they now profess without 
understanding. It means a, higher rate -of illiteracy; it 
theans lack of medical care; it means lack of any cul- 
tural development, outSide that which they have among 
themselves, and which offen includes customs retained 
from paganism and superstition; it means that the, prayer 
life of the. people is’ highly personalized, and ‘almost en- 
tirely lacking-in any appreciation of liturgical worship. 
The Bishop further explains the mission of the Church: 

Profoundly committed, from the first words of Gene- 
sis to the goodness of creation and. to working for its 


continued progress in the service of mankind, the 
Church finds at every step the trace of’sin, the shadow 
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of the “Cross, which reminds her of the evil’ to be 
purged from the heart of man dnd the redemption and 
the elevation to be divinely performed that the efforts 
of nien attain their true and lasting goal. 


And of Latin' America he says> - “ 


.t. . We. are discussing the Church in the Latin 
American world, in her meaning for_that world now 
and for the future. . 

Our task is to study and effectuate the Church’s role 
in- the social revolution now affectirig Latin America. 
‘How must we go about it? 

First of all, we must not clese our éyes to the change 
that is taking place. To do so and to pretend that the 
Church .can carry out her’ pastoral labors exactly as 
she has done during the first four centuries of Christi- 
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anity in this area of the’ globe i is to neglect the very mis- : 


sion of the Church, which is to prolong the teaching 
and the incarnation: of the Word in the different and 
changing circumstances of time and of place. 
Secondly, we must study the facts of change. The 
theology of history, the history of our salvation, re- 
quires an intimate knowledge of the facts of history, 
both diviné and human, the signified will of God and 
‘the actual state of mankind... . 
) The Church through her thinking members must 
get into the living currents of Latin American thought, 
the sources and dynamoes of its present revolution: 
above all the universities . . . ; our Catholic leaders 
must act inthe labor unions, in the agrarian move- 
ments, co-operatives and others, in all forms of educa- 
tions, marriage and family orientation, and mass com- 
munication... . — ‘4 
.. As Bishop Wright so aptly said, in introducing 
part ‘of the text of the Constitution on the Church: in 
-the Modern World to the Council floor: this text 1s 
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not the last word, but the first m a new dialogue be- 
tween the Church and the modern world. ... 


12. Beyond the Pyramid, Secular Values 


Not long after his appointment as Auxiliary Bishop of 
Panama, Bishop McGrath began to prépare for his trip 
to Rome, where he would take part in Vatican Council 
II. His life had been a preparation for this. work— 
though ‘indeed unknowingly. 

At the start of the first session Bishop McGrath was 
elected to a position on the Theology Commission, one of 
three Latin American prelates to be seated there. During 
the periods .of interim, therefore, he would also be busy 
with Council affairs, traveling back and forth between 
Romé and Panama many times as the preparatory work 
moved along. 

Vocal as ever, Bishop McGrath arose in those early 
days of the Council to take part in the discussion on the 
liturgy. He voiced both, his firm conviction that the 
Church was for man and his further conviction that all 
members of the Church should be active and committed 
participants. His own experiences and lifetime efforts 
were behind his words. He believes strongly that liturgical 
participation is an absolute necessity, an enlightened, in- 
structed, knowing participation. Each member .of the 
Eucharistic community ought to be drawn by worship 
ever closer to God and into an ever-deepening commit- 
ment to Him. 

The conciliar gathering, in its second session, heard 
the witness of Mark McGrath to the role of the layman. 
His intervention was entitled: “The Responsible Layman 
in the World.” In it he emphasized several points which 
he had learned from his own ministry. “Fifty years ago 
the editors of the Code of Candn Law barely mentioned 
the layman. But now in the Council. we’ are speaking 
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about him.at great length . . . in the principal Constitu- 
tion on the Church. This surely makes it clear that. 
progress on the “question of the layman is an essential 
part of the whole renewal of the Church,-which everyone 
looks forward to. so eagerly. I think that this-is a source 
of j joy for us all.” | ~ 

He found reason: to question the definition of the lay-- 
man given in the text. because it was “negative”: 


Therefore, it would be better simply to change ‘the 
text of the definition to read, “This Sacred Synod 
teaches that laymen are thosé of the faifhful-who, hav- 
ing been incorporated into thé People of-God by bap- 
tism, serve God in the normal state of believing Chris- 
tians’ and according to their situation carry. on in the 
world the mission. of the whole Christian people, -but 
are not part. of the hierarchy.” 


~ 


The remainder of this address to the Council clarifies 
many ‘of Bishop McGtath’s strong feelings: ~- 


. The texts of the Constitution :considér the Jayman 
too exclusively in connection with the apostolate. Is 
not what a man is more primary and basic than. what 
he “does? It is true that the texts contain a few re- 
marks about the temporal task of the layman, and in- 
deed this notion is given explicit treatment, but before 
the idea is adequately explained it is again drawn into 
the context of the-hierarchy. - 

Such a hobbled description builds up an unreal. 
picture, of the Church, by, which the whole life of the 
Christian-seems tobe summed up in submission to the 
hierarchy, ‘in Sotne kind of clerical pyramid where the 
layman stands on the bottom step like-a tiny acolyte 
subject to everyone else. 


He continues to explore ‘this idea by stating clearly 
that most laymen, he ‘feels,-have very little time to give 
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to the apostolate of the hierarchy since they are- busy 
with the worldly affairs to which they are in conscience 
bound, He points out that bishops and priests can too 
easily. forget the natural, human things of daily living and 
think only in terms “of the religious apostolate in which 
we are placed as pastors of the Lord’s flock.” He warns 
that it must not be overlooked that “all of us, simply as 
men, even apart from baptism, ‘have the task of organiz- 
ing this world in a’ genuiriely human-way. This is very 
important if we are to avoid.the temptation’ to-make light 
of the internal Jaws, of the: world, of culture, séciety and 
the sciences. We may- and must recognize that true secu- 
lar values exist in a real sense for Christians, The layman 
must not—under the pretext of-some kind of deep religi- 
Osity—despise these values, but must devote alli his ener- 
gies to making the order of creation constantly better, in 
accordance with the Christological principle: ‘what is 
not taken up [by Christ] is not healed’. . , . The Gospel 
is not preached in a vacuum.” | 
He continued in the same vein and then finally sum- 
marized his argument in a moving statement: 


A lay apostolate which doeg not spring from grace 

- and love is worthless and will-soon die. It is just those 
great wonders of the supernatural life that we must 
share more fully with the layman, a task which is-ac- 
complished so well in the Cursillos de Cristiandad, 
founded by Bishop Hervas, so that the new People of 
God may consecrate,the world fo its Lord in hymns of 
praise and glory. But this does not happen in a vacu- 
um, Or Only in a church or sacristy. Instead, Christian 
men, who are fortified with. faith and the’ sacraments 
of the Church, work moie intensely in the world and 
earn there by the sweat of their brows their own salva- 
tion and that-of their neighbor. The holiness of the 
People of ‘God must be placed in their real world; and 
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their royal priesthood must be employed to win the 
world for the-glory of God and the service of men. 


13. A Rural Creation 


During this’session of the Council, there occurred the 
death of Bishop McGrath’s beloved Archbishop Beck- 
mann of Panama City. In May 1964, although he had 
been vicar general of Panama City in the interim, a new 
diocese was created for Bishop McGrath, Santiago’ in 
the Province of Veraguas, Panania. Many who had seen 
in Rome how active Bishop McGrath was in the cause of 
renewal and reform had expected such an appointment, 
although those who know Rome less well expected that 
he would be named to the See of Panama City. In Santi- 
ago, the Bishop has-a wonderful and providential oppor- 
tunity to develop a deep pastoral “feel.” Here in a poor, 
rural. diocese, beset with so many problems, he can be 
very close to his people; he understands them; he suffers 
with them. Bishop McGrath is now writing a big chapter 
in his own life in this new difficult and stimulating en- 
counter with Latin American feality. 

In his new diocese, Bishop McGrath has continued . 
his’ earlier efforts in organizing lay activity to every pos- 
sible extent. He has the young city people busily engaged 
in catechetical activities in the rural areas, which com- 
prise most of his diocese. He has: likewise established a , 
Secretariat for Cursillos, the movement of Bishop Hervas 
‘which he .defended brilliantly in his speech before the 
Council and in which he has great confidence for the 
training of dedicated laymen. He has also a fine Cate- 
chetics Center with directors who have themselves been 
trained at the Catholic University of Santiago, Chile. 
Although ‘his diocese: is poor, and conditions hard, the 
Bishop is truly a pastor, friend and father. He is using all 
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his brilliance and technical ability in meeting the prob- 
lems of his people head-on. As has happened. with other 
initiatives of his, his diocesan-wide plan of training may 
well become a prototype for this sort of work in other 
Latin American countries. 

In the fall of 1964 the Bishop returned to Rome, once 
again to take an active part in the important discussions 
of the third session. He addressed himself to matters in 
which he had special competence, speaking with sure 
knowledge and firm conviction. , 


14. The Other 99 Per Cent 


In October he developed a theme he had so often used 
before.- Vatican JI, he said, will be remembered historical- 
ly as a Council that had promoted the interests of the 
‘layman in the Church. All of the People of God are called 
to the apostolate without the necessity for an explicit 
mandate from the hierarchy. The word “apostolate” 
should be explained in terms of the priesthood of all the 
faithful. He further added that in their observations in 
this matter the Council Fathers need to keep in mind that 
the laity constitute 99 per cent: of the memibers of the 
Church, and the vast majority: of the laity are not num- 
bered on the membership roles of apostolic groups recog- 
nized by the Church. Their apostolate then has broader 
and more encompassing elements. 

In November he touched again on the theme very dear 
to his heart, the Church in the Modern World. He noted 
that the present dialogue of the Church with the modern 
world, did not begin with this schema. Pope Paul VI 
pointed out in Ecclesiam Suam that popes since the time 
of Leo XIII have spoken in a particularly positive and 
open way about ‘the various human values—-scientific, 
social and political—which affect our times. The-present 
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schema is carrying on the tradition of these , “liberal 
popes. 

It is important, he continyed, to note that the. world 
and ‘Christians working in thé world are watching what 
we will say on this subject. It is the function of the Coun- 
cil members to announce.the Gospel to the world. Out 
theology, he said, especially here, must-‘be applied -to 
problems which really exist. The doctrme of social jus- 
tice, for example, should not be presented as a mere 
abstraction, but should-be, related. to the-great-economic 
disparities among various regions of the, world. 


15. What Will Come of It? 


Bishop McGrath feels the Council is doing-a remarkable 
job. First of all, the Council Fathers themselves did not 
feel “ecumenicity” or “Council”: themselves when they 
convened for the first session. They had no experience-of 
this, type of thing and; om the contrary, had been ac- 
customed to somethirig: quite different—a highly cen- 
tralized doctrinal and jurisdictional operation of the 
Church. In addition to the-yniversal surprise created by 


the announcement of the Council, there were many long 


and weighty considerations to be met by all the Fathers. 
The realization began to grow, that something good and 
important may result from their .effort. The individuals 


met to discuss many documents in which they had had 


only a small share of preparation; presumably,-everything 
would be disposed of in rapid order.. Then the mood 
changed and the greatnéss of the Council. became a 
feality. 2 - 
In all this, the Bishop sees:that much is still ahead and 
finds it hard-to evaluate the-extent of what has been done 
and aJl that remains to be done. He 1s-uncertain what the 
final-outcome will -be. He does feel sure, however, that 
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because of the clear and refreshing description of the 
Church by -the Council, Christians. will in many ways 
reach out with greater maturity toward understanding 
their part m the mystery of the Church. He is sure, too, 
that many Christians will now have to confront what 
must be done: they must either accept or refuse to be 
committed in the future. 

According to the Bishop himself: “The effectiveness 
of the Council, in achieving the théological and | pastoral 
renovation which has been its declared purpose ‘since its 
first ‘anhouncement by Rope John, depends upon many 
factors. Certainly the reform, of the Roman Curia is one 
of these factors, as-Pope Paul himself has pointéd out on 
many occasions, both because. of the orientations that 
this reform will give to the rest of the Church and because 
of the example that it will give to us all. But beyond this 
there is a necessity for the bishops themselves, singly and 
in episcopal conferencés,*to meditate upon the practical 
consequences of the Council for their individual.and col- 
lective labors, if these are to bear fruit in the pastoral 
works of their dioceses.and national plans and in intens!- 
fied international co-operation .between bishops | and 
episcopal conferences.” He adds that another great ‘task 
upon which the effectiveness of the Council depends is 
the theological and pastoral renovation among priests. 

“In short,” he says, “the Council does not represent 
merely. a few external and obvious changes in our way of 
speaking and acting, but a profound renovation of our 
theological vision in terms of the enormous progress of 
theology, particularly in the biblical, ecclesiological and 
sacramental areas; and it is this which must take root in 
the minds of all-our leaders, to become the dynamic force 
in the renovation of the Church in her interior life and 
ther presence in today’s world. This is what Pope John 
and Pope Paul and the Council desire.” 
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16. Why Communist ... ? 


The Bishop also. faces the question of a possible Com- 
munist take-over in Latin America. He says: 


The challenge of Communisnr waxes and wanes ‘in 
its more obvious political and military aspects. When 
the Communists achieve a major victory such as the 
temporary take-over in Guatemala, the establishment 
of the Communist regime in Cuba, the violent threat 

_in Venezuela, the infiltration of the regime in Brazil, 
and in the recent uprisings in Santo Domingo, then 
political leaders worry about Communism. When these 
obvious-threats wane, the samé political leaders seem 
to worry less. 

Yet the threat ‘of Communism is pérmanent. It as- 
serts its attraction upon many areas Of our population, 
university leaders for instance, as a quick and radical 
solution to apparently insoluble economic and social 
problems; an attraction which the able, “déemagogic 
and unscrupulous Communist cadres utilize to the ut- 
most. No one can underestimate the necessity of con- 
taining Communism by force Whenever Violent and 
sudden tactics so require. Yet this obviously is only a 
time saver. The genuine solution is not so much a 
question of anti-Communism, or a suppression of 
Communism, as a dynamic approach to the problems 
on which Communism breeds. « 


In Latin America, the Bishop adds, the energy with 
which the. more responsible citizens on all levels work 
toward practical: solutions and real hope for their people 
in the critical areas depends in large measure on the 
urgency and ideology communicated to them by the 
Church, that is to say, by the hierarchy, the priests, the 
religious and the lay leaders, both in religious and social 
areas: Demagoguery must be avoided and yet charity 
urges dedicated thought and action. 
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It is obvious, the Bishop thinks, that this whole situa- 
tion has come upon Latin America with increasing 
rapidity since ‘the Secand World War. The energeti¢ re- 
vival of the Latin American Church in its broadest sense 
is one of the great graces of this century. If this revival 
continues to gain in energy and scope, he hopefully pre- 
dicts that the threat of Communist influence will decline 
as the spiritual and social body. of Latin America waxes 
more strongly. 


17. “. ... and Why Agnostic?” 


In fact, the Bishop looks beyond the threat of Com- 
munism to another kind of threat which is now more 
subtle but which in the long run is probably more dan- 
gerous. It is the problem of traditional Catholic faith and 
life in a new technological and scientific order in Latin 
America, ; 

“It must give us thought,” he says, “that so many of 
our Latin American leaders in these areas, particularly 
those associated with universities, even when they are. 
clearly non-Communists, are agnostic in their thought 
and in ‘their spiritual approach to. the new order. The 
necessity of renovating our faith and our Catholic 
thought regarding all the new values involved in this new 
order is very great. This is the task, primarily, of our uni- 
versity people to which we bishops must give effective 
primacy, since ideas do have consequences—and the 
idéas which will have consequences in the new Latin 
America coming into birth now are being determined in 
our universities and in the whole area of thought and 
action which surrounds them and flows from them.” 

Bishop McGrath emphasizes repeatedly the need for 
technological and educational advances, never failing to 
indicate that solid Christian training must be the inheri- 
tance of those who bring this type of progress to Latin 
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America. ‘Wher material advancement becomes. an: end 
in itself, progress toward the future islacking in personal 
hope. More importantly, if progress is alréady separated’ 
from the truth of Christ—and by this he means not 
necessarily. the “traditional” type of réligion practiced 
today by so many—then he fears for the coming genera- 
tion. The Bishop places. great importance ‘on the place 
and ‘position of lay leadership. His speéches in the Coun: 
cil chambers have rung very true to his actions. _ 

Bishop McGrath looks forward with confidence and 
serene. hope to the growth of. the Church ini the’ warld. 
His longing. to “restore all things in Christ,” -chérished 
from college days, is expressed now in more mature 
terms, with a realistic understanding of what is involved. . 
: “We must Jabor-and pray,” he says, “knowing that it is 
God fundamentally who_is the Master.‘of the world and 
of the history of mankind in this world and that, ultimate-. 
ly, whenever that will be, all things will be subject to 
Christ and Christ:to God.” 


18. The Young and the Old - 


Bishop McGrath is still a young man. In experiénces and 
honors he seems in many, ways far older than he is. He 
has mahy-years yet to “dréam-the dreams” and “fottow 
the visions” of both the old man and the young.man of 
the biblical’ proverb. 

His activities-in forming the definitions and recom- 
mendations to come out of the Council eeho often the 
opinions and desires of his own heart: In his. years of 
service to come, he can be sustained aiid encouraged by 

_ the great efforts he has already expended -in behalf of the 
Church and of the continent he understands 86 well and 

loves so deeply. 
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